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that neither rank nor parts, how- 
ever ſining, can ſcreen from the 
rigid eye of criticiſm, the fmalleſt de- 
viations from the paths of virtue 
In detailmg the ** of the 
Dutcheſs. F. — ; and in relating 
the Anecdotes of the various great 
and eminent Perſonag es who had 
by connected with her Grace ſome 
whom are now removed to that 
Ae from which no traveller re- 
turns, I have been actuated 2 the 


© Upon the whole, 1 think Ineed ſay 
nothing concerning the utility of this 
little work : it will readily be pointed 


out to every. attentive reader. 
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17 LIZABETH-CHUDLEIGH, forith 
was the maiden name of our Heroine, 
was well deſcended froma very ancient family, 


fituated in Devonſhire. One of cher male 
anceſtors had a naval command-m'the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth; and gallantly acquitted 
himſelf in the ever memorable defeat of the 
Spaniſh Armada, by Admiral Drake, inthe 
year 1558. The father ot Miſs Chudleigh 
was a Colonel in the army; who, dying when 
ſhe was at an early age, his relict had the 
care of a daughter devolved on her, with 
little more for their mutual ſubfiſtence, than 
the penſion uſually allowed to the wido ws df 
officers. Thus narrowed in point of fortune, 
Mrs. Chudleigh prudently availed herſelf of 
the beſt ſubſtitute for money good connee- 


A 3 tions. 


ſeparated by diſtance, ſhe literally correſ- 
ponded. Some improvement ſhe obtained 
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tions. Theſe the rank, ſituation, and habits city 


of her huſband, had placed within her power: rabl 
She hired an houſe fit, at that leſs refined ſubj 
period of time, for a faſhionable town reſi- to b 
dence; and ſhe accommodated an inmate, lum 
for the purpoſe of adding to the ſcantineſs of ſion 
her income. Her daughter Elizabeth was diſg 
now diſtinguiſhed for a brilliancy of repartee, of 11 
and for: other qualifications highly recom- pl. 
mendatory, becauſe extremely pleaſing. An liter 
opportunity for the diſplay of them to every ſion 
advantage the poſſeſſor could reaſonably de- chai 
fire, offered at a moment-when fortune was tiate 
benignantly diſpoſed. The Prince of Wales, of b 
Father of our preſent amiable Sovereign, tlen 
had his court at Leiceſter-houſe. Mr. prat 
Milliam Puſtney, who then blazed as a me- pric 
teor in the political hemiſphere of oppoſition, pure 
was honourcd with the particular regard and thir 
ſriendſhip of the Prince. Miſs Chudleigh Wh Pul 
as fortunate enough to get introduced to prin 
Mr. Pultney; and he obtained for her, at hon 
the age of eighteen, the appointment of a van 
Maid oſ Honour to the Princeſs of Wales. fror 
| ep chang did ſtil} more than thus place kin, 
her in an elevated ftation, he endeavoured he 


&0;| cultivate her underſtanding. To him, 
Miſs Chudleigh read ; and with kim, when 
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rable acquirements. Her maxim on cvery 
ſubjeQ, was, according to her own expreſſion, 
to be © Short, clear, and ſurpriſing.” A vo- 
luminous writer was conſequently her aver— 
ſion: and a prolix flory, however intereſling, 
diſguſted her merely from the circumſtance 
of its prolixity. With ſuch a pupil Mr. 
Pultney could laugh; and, in deſpair of his 
literary inſtrudtion making any deep impreſ- 
ſion on the mind of his adopted fair-one, he 
changed the ſcene, and endeavoured to ini- 
tiate her in the.ſcience of ceconomy,' inſtead 
of books. The value of a penny this gen- 
tleman had ſtudied to a nicety : one of his 
practical theorems was, that a man with the 
price of a pot of porter in his pocket, ſhould 
purchaſe only a pint, however extreme his 
thirſt might be. This was the great Wm. 
Pultney, who, like other Patriots. without 
principle, degenerated into a Peer without 
honour. He died June 8, 1764, at the ad- 
vanced age of 82 years. He was deſcended 
from one of the moſt ancient families in the 
kingdom : and born to an affluent fortune, 
he very early had a ſeat in the Houle of 
Commons. There he warmly diſtinguiſhed 
henſelf againſt the Miniſtry. In 1714, Mr. 
Pultney was raiſed to the place of Secreta 
at War; and not long after to that of _— 

| 6b terer 
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ſerer to his Majeſty's: houſehold. Upon the 
fall of Sir Robert Walpole, who had ated as 
prime Miniſter for many years, Mr. Pultne 
about the year 1741, was ſworn of the Privy 
Council, and ſoon afterwards was created a 
Peer by the title of Earl of Bath. He Jong 
had lived in the very focus of popular! obſer- 
vation, and was reſpected as the chief bul- 
wark againſt the encroachments of the crown. 
But from the moment he accepted a title, all 
his favour with the people was at an end, 
and the reſt of his life was ſpent in contemn- 
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ſecure. When he made his exit, not a vel- 
tige of regard was to be found in any breaſt, 
for the memory of that man, who, at one 
time, was almoſt idolized. By his dying 
without iſſue his title became extinct. His 
paternal eſtate devolved to his brother Lieu- 
tenant-General Pultney; and in bis will, 
among other bequeſts, was found that of an 
annuity of fix hundred pounds to the 
ingenious Mr. Colman, whom, it is ſaid 
by ſome, he ales in writing the Con- 


The ſtation to which Miſs Cbudleigh was 
advanced, united to many perſonal attrad- 
tions, produced a number of admirers: Some 


iche former, was his Grace the Duke of Ha- 
milton, 
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milton, grand- father of the late, and alſo of 
the preſent noble Duke of that title: and 
whom Miſs Gunning had afterwards the good 
fortune to obtain for a conſort. The Duke 
was paſſionately fond of Miſs Chudleigh, and 
the ardour with which he prefled his ſuit, 
attained the end he then wiſhed to accom- 
pliſh, which was, a ſolemn engagement on 
the part of Miſs Chudleigh, that on his re- 
turn from making a tour, for which he was, 
then preparing, ſhe would become his wife. 
There were reaſons 'why this event ſhould' 
not immediately take place: That the en- 
gagement would be fulfilled at the ſpecified 
time, both parties conſidered as. a moral cer- 
tainty. A mutual pledge was given and ac- 
cepted; the Duke commenced his propoſed 
tour, and the parting condition was, that he 
ſhould -write by .every opportunity: Miſs 
Chudleigh, ofcourſe, was r bound- 
en to anſwer his Grace's Ovidian epiſtles. 
Thus the arrangement of fortune ſeemed to 
have united a pair, who poſſibly might have 
experienced much happineſs in the union; 
jor between the Duke of Hamilton and Miſs 


Chudleigh there was a ſimilarity of difpoſi- 
ion; which is always an eſſential ingredient, 
In order to enſure felicity in our matrimo- 
nial connections. They were not, however, 
it would appear, to be joined. Diſtruſt was 
O take place of unbounded confidence; and 

1 _ they _ 
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they were to be diſſatisfied with each other, 
without either party being culpable. 


Miſs Chudleigh had an aunt whoſe name „eo 
was Hanmer. At her houſe Captain Hervey, | A : 
the late Earl of Briſtol, (father of the Right a 1e 
Rev. Fred. Hervey preſent Earl of Briſtol), N bie. 
viſited. To this Gentleman Mrs. Hanmer bi 

became ſo exceedingly partial, that ſhe fa. ien 
voured his vieus on her niece, and engaged ho 
her efforts to effect, if poſſible, a matrimonial e 


union. There were two difficulties which 
would have been inſurmountable, if not op- 
poſed by the fertile genius of a female, Mils 
Chudleigh diſlited Captain Hervey, and the 
was betrothed to the Duke of Hamilton, To 
render the laſt circumſtance mugatory, the 
letters, of his Grace were intercepted by 


ing offence. to her niece, the worked ſo · ſluc- 
celsfu!ly on her pride, as to induce ber 10 
abandon all thoughts of the lover, whoſe pal: 
ion ſhe, had. gberiſhed with delight. A con- 


was obſerved by Capt. Hervey. He was all 
which aſſiduity could didate, or attention 
perform. He had daily acceſs to Miſs Chud- 
leigh, and .cach interview was artſully im- 
proved by the aunt, to the promotion of her 
own views. The letters of his Grace of Ha: 
milton, which regularly arrived, were as, re, 
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autarly ſuppreſſed; until piqued beyond 
longer endurance,” Miſs Chudleigh was pre- 
vailed on to accept the hand of Capt. Her- 


vey, and by. a private marriage, to enſure a 
at 4 participation of his future honours and ſor- 
Night tune. The ceremony was performed in a 


ſtol), private chapel adjoining the country manſion- 
WH houſe of Mr. Merrill. © The only ſurviving 
witneſs is a woman of the name of Cradock, 
who was a fervant in the family at the time, 
and is now confiderably advanced in years. 
Ona review of life, every reffefing mind 
may eaſily trace the predominant good or 
evil experienced, to fome wilful error, or 
injudielous miſtake, which operated as a 
determinate caufe, and gave the colour 
our fate. This was the caſe with ny 
Chudleigh; for the hour in which ſhe be- 
came united with Capt. Hervey, proved to 
her the original of eve fubfequent cala- 
mity. De mortuis nil nfl bonum, is a com- 
pliment to the dead exalted by long uſage ; 
conformably to Which we treat Thezr names 
Ali vith reverence, whoſe deeds deſerve the fe- 
Leno vereſt reproach. On this principle it can 
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12 | hs LIFE OF THE LATE 
Chudleigh, for we muſt ſtill uſe her maiden 


name, reſolved never to have any further 


connexion with her huſband. To prevail 
on him not to claim her as his wife; required 
all the art of which ſhe was miſtreſs. The 
beſt diſuaſive argument he could uſe was, 


the loſs of her ſituation as Maid of Honour, 


ſhould the marriage be publickly known. 
The finances of Capt. Hervey not enabling 
him, at the time, to compenſate ſuch a loſs, 
moſt probably operated as a prudential mo- 
tive for his yielding to the entreaties of his 
wife. He accordingly did ſo comply, but 
in a manner which at times indicated a tron 

deſire to play the tyrant., In fact, as the de- 
parted Dutcheſs frequently expreſſed the ſitu- 
ation of her feelings, © her miſery com- 


e with the arrival of Capt. Hervey in 


England; and the greateſt joy ſhe experi- 
enced was the intelligence of his departure.” 
Hence, whilſt the ſhip in which he was to 
ſail, remained at Spithead or in the Downs, 
ſhe was tremblingly alive with the appre- 
henſion that its deſtination might be coun- 
termanded. A fair wind out of the channel 
was the ſoother of her mind; and ſhe was 
always extremely inquiſitive as to the dura- 
tion of the voyage or cruize, as well as to 
the probable intervening accidents which 
might ſtill longer retard it. 
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Such were ſome of the immediate conſe- 


naiden | 

urther MW quences of an union brought about by artifice, 
prevail WW <ftacd elandeſtinely, and originating in the 
quired ¶ one party from pique, in the ther froma more 


reprehenſible pation. The remote confe- 
quences ofthis moſtunfortunate aſſimilation of 


The 


> Was, 

onour, ¶ body, not of mind, vill neceſſarily form parts of 
nown. a ſubfequent detail. Let us hope for the con- 
abling I ſolation of the more amiable ſex, that the 
a loſs, ¶ caſe of Miſs Chudleigh, in one ſenſe, is not 
al mo- applicable to many of them. To her, ma- 


of his trimony was the beginning of ſorrows. 


, but | 11 | 
4 Mis Chudleigh, now Mrs. Hervey, a maid 
the de- in appearance, a wife in diſguiſe, liked to 
be ſitu- ¶ thoſe who judge from externals only, to be 
com- in an enviable ſituation, Of the higher cirs., 
vey in cles ſhe was the attractive center; of gay 
experi- life, the invigorating ſpirit, Her Roy 
rture.” MW Miſtreſs not only ſmiled on her, but actually 
was to approved of her. .A few friendſhips ſhe ce- 
Downs, MW mented ; and conqueſts ſhe made in ſuch 


appre- abundance, that, like Cæſar in a trium h, 
coun- ſhe had a train of captives at her heels. Yet, 
bannel with all this diſplay of happineſs, ſhe wanted 
he was that, without which there 1s not happineſs in 
e dura- this ſublunary ſtate —peace of mind. Het 
11 as to Þuſband, quieted for a time, grew obſtre- 
which perous as ſhe became more the pbjett of ad- 
N miration. He felt his right, and was deter- 
Such mined to afſfert it. -She endeavoured by 
Ne B letter, 
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letter, to negociate him into peace ; but her 
efforts did not ſucceed. 'He demanded a 
private interview; and enforcing his de- 
mands by threats of expoſure in caſe of re- 
fuſal, ſhe yielded through compulſion. The 
meeting was at the appartment of Capt. 
Hervey; a black ſervant only in the houſe. 
On entering the room where he ſat, the firſt 
thing done was to prevent her retreat by 
locking the door. What paſſed may be bet- 
ter imagined than expreſſed. The boſom of 
a wife, burning with indignant rage for paſt 
injuries ſuſtained in her health, yet obliged 
to ſnoother the flame of reſentment, and to 
aſſume the mildneſs of complacency. On the 
other hand, an huſband, feeling himſelf the 
Lord Paramount over a defenceleſs woman, 
hoſe hopes he had blaſted; whoſe perſon 
> had defiled. This, as the Dutcheſs; when 
ſpeaking of it, with tears in her eyes, uſed tO 
lay, was © an aſſignation with a vengeance.” 
It ended like every interview which he had 
with Capt. Hervey, fatally for her. He 
would not permit her to retire, without cqn- 
ſenting to that commerce, deleQable only 
when kindred ſouls melt into each other 
with the ſoft embrace. The fruit of this in- 
terview was, the addition of a boy to the hu- 
man race. Ceſar Hawkins, a gentleman 
eminent in the line of ſurgery, became the 
. profeſſional confident on hi occaſion. Miſs 
Chudleigh 
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Chudleigh removed to Chelſea for a change 
of air, and after a time returned to Leiceſ- 
ter-houſe, perfeQly recovered from her in- 
diſpoſition. The infant- ſoon ſunk into the 
arms of death; and like the baſeleſs fabric 
of a viſion,” left only the tale of its exiſtence 
to be related. 


While theſe and a variety of other cir- 
cumſtances were paſling between Miſs Chud- 
leigh and her huſband, the Duke of Hamit- 
ton, arrived from his travels. He loſt not a 
moment in paying homage to the idol of his 
affeQions, and in having the myſtery of all 
his letters remaining unanſwered, explained. 
Flighty as in other reſpetts he was, to Miſs 
Chudleigh his conſtancy remained unfhaken. 
The interview developed the whole, and 
placed Mrs. Hanmer in her true light, that 
of the authoreſs of miſchief. But as the pal- 
liation of paſt evil, the Duke male a gene- 
rous tender of his hand, where his heart was 
already centered. The rejettion of this of- 
fer, which it was impoſlible to accept, and 
almoſt as impoſſible to explain the reaſon 
why it was rejected, occaſioned emotions in 
the Duke, which the heart can feel better 
than language can paint, or the pen explain. 
Still more, Miſs Chudleigh was compelled 
to prohihit his viſits. The ſequel of his con- 
duct is known.“ His Grace and a noble Earl 
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agreed to club their follies to keep each 
other in countenance, and they both married 
two Hibernian Miſſes, who, in the hour of 
good fortune, bad luckily brought their ſtock 
in trade to a market, where beauty frequently 


fetches an excellent price. 


The Duke of Hamilton thus refuſed by 
Miſs Chudleigh, the late Duke of Ancaſter 
and ſeveral other nobles experienced a ſimi- 
lar fate. This aſtoniſhed the faſhionable 
world, and the Mother of Miſs Chudleigh, 
who was a total ſtranger to the private mar- 
riage of her daughter, reprehended her folly 
At once to be freed, at 
leaſt for a time, from the embarraſſments 
which environed her, Miſs Chudleigh deter- 
mined on foreign travel as the mean. She 
embarked for the continent; and choſe the 
circle of Germany for her tour. She reſided 
ſome time at Berlin; then went to Dreſden; 


and, as ſhe aſpired to the acquaintance of 


crowned heads, ſhe was gratified by the late 
King of Pruſſia, who not only converſed, but 
correſponded with her. It is not by this 
meant, that there was any thing more in his 
letters, than what the politeneſs of a Gentle- 


man dittated to a Lady, in ſpirit and enter- 
The epiſ- 


prize above the level of her ſex. 
tles of Frederic, which conſiſted of about 
four lines, written in a hand ſcarcely legible, 
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ſerved Miſs Chudleigh to gratify her vanity 
by talking about. But, in the Electreſs of 
Saxony ſhe found a friend, whoſe aftettion 
for her continued to the lateſt period of life. 
The Electreſs was a woman of ſenſe, ho- 
nour, virtue, and religion. Her letters were 
replete with kindneſs, while her hand dil- 
tributed preſents to Miſs Chudleigh out of 
the treaſury of abundance. Her heart was 
intereſted for her happineſs. This the 
cvinced, pending the profecution for biga- 
my ; for at that time a letter from the Elec- 
treſs to the Dutcheſs contained the following 
paſſage :—* You have long experienced my 
love : my revenue, my protection, my every 
thing you may command. Come then, my 
dear life, to an aſylum of peace. Quit a 
country, where if you are bequeathed a 
cloak, ſome pretender may ſtart up, and ruin 
you by law to prove it your property. Let 
me have you at Dreſden.” This paſſage is 
literally rendered from the French. 


Miſs Chudleigh returning from the Con- 
tinent, Lord Howe, who ſignalized himſelf in 
America the war before lalt, became her 
ſuitor. Matrimony was out of the queſtion ; 
zut an intimacy ſubſiſting, the world then 
alked. as the world now talks, a great deal 
o noalenſ: in a moſt abſurd ſtyle. This gar- 
rulity, however, neither leſſened the confe-, 
„ quence 
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quence of Miſs Chudleigh, nor interrupted 


her amuſements. She ran the career of plea- 


ſure ; enlivened the Court circles; each 
year became more ingratiated with the Miſ. 
treſs whom ſhe ſerved; led faſhions; played 
whiſt with Lord Cheſterfield; rioted with 
Lady Harrington and Miſs Aſhe ; figured 
at a maſquerade ; and laughed at the lover 
whom ſhe choſe not to favour with her ſmiles, 
with all the confounding grace of a woman 
of quality. | | 


The refleQion put off, however, for the 
Gay, too frequently intruded an unwelcome 
viſitor at night. Capt. Hervey, the huſband, 
like a perturbed ſpirit, was eternally croſſing 
the path trodden by his wife. Was ſhe in 
the rooms at Bath, he was ſure to be there, 
At a route, ridotto, or ball, there was this fell 
deſtroyer of peace, embittering every plea- 
ſure, and blighting the fruit of happineſs by 
the peſtelential malignancy of his preſence, 
As a proof of his diſpoſition to annoy, he 


menaced his wife with an intimation that he 


would diſcloſe the marriage to the Princeſs 
of Wales. In this Miſs Chudleigh antici- 
pated him, by being the firſt relater of thi 
circumſtance. Her Royal Miſtreſs hearc 
and pitied her. She continued her patro 
nage to the hour of her death, 3 
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At laſt a ſtratagem was either ſuggeſted, 
or it occurred to Miſs Chudleigh, at once to 
deprive Capt. Hervey of the power to claim 
her as his wife. The clergyman who mar- 
ried them was dead. The regiſter book was 
in careleſs hands. An handſome compliment 
was paid for the inſpettion, and, while the 
perſon in whole cuſtody it was, liſtened to an 
amuſing ſtory, Miſs Chudleigh tore out the 
regiſter. Thus imagining the buſineſs ac- 
compliſhed, ſhe, for a time, bid defiance to 
her huſband. Her better fate influenced 
the heart of a man in her favour, who was 
the exemplar of amiability. This was the 
late Duke of Kingſton. 


The Life, an outline of which is now ſub- 
mitted to the public judgment, was of ſuch 
a ſingular commixture of propenſities, as to 
afford abundant matter for improving re- 
fletion. That there is, in the human breaſt, 
a ruling paſſion, by which the will is in- 
fluenced, and . conſequently the judgment 
finally determined, muſt be evident to every 
inquiſitive mind. This paſſion it is, which, 
ſerving as the ſpring of action, gives riſe to 
a condutt perfealy regular, or wholly eccen- 
tric, as the producing cauſe is more or leſs 
bounded by {ome higher motive. Hence the 
neceſſity there is for ſome ſuperinduced'prin- 
ciple, as a check to the ruling paſſion, what - 

ever 
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ever it be, Where this is wanting, all is 
confuſion; errors engender ſubſtantial ills, 
and that portion of our exiſtence contracted 
within the narrow ſpan of time, 1s doomed to 
unhappinels. 


The ſubjeQ of theſe Anecdotes was among 
the too many eminent inſtances of this, 
Settled principles ſhe had none. Not that 
her deficiency aroſe ſo much from vicioul- 
neſs, as from 1gnorance. Her mind, to bor- 
row Mr. Locke's figure, was a mere tabula 
raja, a blank as to every thing beyond mor- 
tality. All with her centered in Self and 
{enſation. Her ruling paſſion was diſplayed 
in the acquirement of any ſpecies of property, 
the poſieſſion of which gratified vanity. This 
ſhe hoarded with the gripe of a miller, or 
diſhpated with the profuſion of a ſpendthrift, 
when flattered by knavery or artifice into a 
mood of extravagance, The diamonds ſhe 
had amaſſed were her travelling companions ; 
and ſhe was always ready to defend them, 
with a brace of piſtols, at the hazard of her 
life, To her jewel box her oriſons were as 
regularly paid, as a devotee is found con- 
ſtant to her matins. She lately ſlumbered 
over abundance, nor was ſhe ever awake to 
that glorious: feeling which actuates natures 
truly noble, and teaches them to conſider a 
ſuperflux of wealth as the donation of 
heaven, 
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heaven, granted in truſt for the relief of indi- 
gence, the ſoothing of calamity, or the re- 
ward of merit. That the late Dutcheſs of 
Kingſton had early in life the power of being 
the diſtributor of much good, is certain; to 
obtain the means: was her principal object; 
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mong to neglett the end, ber general habit. Her 
this. Ncunning, for of wiſdom, ſhe poſſeſſed not a 
that Fray, was ſolely directed to gain. Fortunately 
-jouſ- for ſociety, cunning is more frequently de- 


feated than ſucceſsful. This was ſo remark- 
ably experienced by our heroine, that a re- 


> bor- 
tabula 


mor- lation of the caſe may ſerve as a moral le ſſon 
and Mo the world. — Thus, then, runs the er: 
layed 0 
Derty, In the natural courſe of events, Captain 
This Hlervey ſucceeded to the Earldom of Briſtol. 


r, or ith rank, there was fortune, and both were 
thrift, oſt inviting objects to à mind ſordid and 
nto a Pain. When a Taccefſion. to the family ho- 
Is ſhe ours and revenue became highly probable, 
ions; ſhort period before it took place, Miſs 
them, budleigh went to the houſe of Mr. Merrill, 
}f her In whoſe chapel ſhe was married. Her of 
ere as MWcnlible reaſon was a jaunt out of town—her 
con- Neal deſign was to procure, if poſhble, the 
bered nſertion of her marriage with Capt. Hervey 
ike to MW the book which, to "deſtroy the written 
atures Noidence of that marriage, ſhe had formerly 
ider a utilated. With this view ſhe condeſcended 
Mn of every artifice, and dealt out promiſes with 
Maven, a li- 
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a liberal hand. The officiating clerk, who, 
like Scrub in the play, was a perſon of vas1- 
ous avocations, was to be promoted to the 
extent of his wiſhes. The book was ma- 
naged by the Lady to her content, and ſhe 
returned to London ſecretly exulting in the 
excellence and ſuccels of her machination. 
— she did, it is true, ſucceed, but it was in 
laying the ground-work of that very evi— 
dence, which, in conjunttion with oral tefti- 
mony, operated afterwards to her convittion 
and diſgrace. Here was cunning, deſpicable 
cunning, enveloping the poſſeſſor in a net of 
her own fabricating. No wonder, when her 
hour of degradation arrived, that ſhe fell un- 
pitied. ) * 


Thus die was Miſs Chudleigh, 
when the Duke of Kingſton became her a0 
mirer.— Re- married, as it were, by her own 
ſtratagem, tbe participation of ducal honours 
became legally impoſſible. The chains of 
wedlock, which the lady had been fo indul- 
trious in ſhaking off, or puttingon, as ſeemed 
molt promotive of her avarice, were now 
galling to an exceſs. Every advice was ta- 
ken, without the means of liberation being 
in the power of human device to ſuggell. 
To acquieſce in that which could nu; be re- 
medied, ſeemed the dernier reſort. The Duke 
of King(ton' s attachment was ardent, and 
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truly ſincere, He mingled the ſriend with 
the lover; nor was there an endearing title 
under Heaven he would not have aſſumed 
could but the aſſumption have advanced the 
happineſs of Miſs Chudleigh. For a ſeries of 
years they eobabited, yet with ſuch obſer- 
vance of external decorum, that although 
their intimacy was a moral, it was not an evi- 
denced certainty, That the felicity of the 
Duke was in any means promoted by this 
union, cannot be aſſerted conſiſtent with 
truth, "The parties were diametrically op- 
polite charatters. The Duke was mild, gra- 
cious, unaſſuming and baſhful in the ex- 
treme. He had every. grace requilite in a 
man of rants Oftentation he ſo much de- 
teſted. that it was his cuſtom in perambula- 
ting the ſtreet, to fold back the front of his 
coat ſo as to hide the ſtar—and whenever by 


dleigh, 


ner ad- accident it was diſcovered, the. diſcloſure 


cauſed an involuntary bluſh. His Lady poſ- 


Er OVWIll {ef}, f a+ 

onour elled very different qualities. In vocife- 
ains Of rating anger ſhe could fairly boaſt an alliance 
auf. with Juno. Oſtentatious ſhe was to an ex- 


ceſs, and ſo little ſublimed were her feelings, 


ſeemed N 
that the groſſeſt flattery was an animated cor- 


re novWt:. 
ies dial to her ſpirits. It revived her when 
n beine more rational ſuccours failed of effect. Thus 
ſuggell contrarily gifted and diſpoſed, the Duke and 
re Miſs Chudleigh were frequently on diſcor— 
e Duke ant terms but ſhe had a ſtrong hold of his 


nt, and mind, 
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mind, and the uſe ſhe made of it was, finally 
to ruin herſelf. The Earl of Briſtol, by 
time and attachments, had grown ſo wea 

of his connubial ſtate, as to be cordially de- 
ſirous of a change. At firſt, when founded 
on the ſubje& of a divorce, he had uſed this 
e xpreſſion— I will fee the ——— at the 
„ devil, before her vanity ſhould be gratified 
by being a Datchels.”—Afterwards, how- 
ever, there being a Lady to whom he wiſhed 
to offer his hand, he ſo altered his tone, as 
to expreſs a readineſs to conſent to any 8 
ſible means of annihilating the union ſub- 
{ifi:ng between him and Miſs Chudleigh.— 
The Civilians were conſulted—a jattitation 
ſuit was inſtituted the evidence who 
could prove the marriage was kept back. — 


Lord Briſtol failing. as it was deſigned he 
ſhould fail, in fubſtantiating the marriage, a 
ſentence of the court, pronouncing the nul- 
lity of the claim, concluded the buſineſs. 
The object now to be obtained was, legal 
opinion as to the operative power of ſuch a 
ſentence ; and the Civilians, highly tenacious 
of the rights of their own courts, adjudged 
the decree not liable to be diſturbed by the 
interference of any extrinſic court of judica- 
ture. Under conviction of perfett fafety, 
the marriage between his Grace of Kingſton 
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nized. The favours were worn by the 


* higheſt perſonages in the kingdom; and, 
* ) during the life of the Duke, not any attempt 
30 was made to diſpute the legality of the pro- 
(8 fed cedure. The fortune was not entailed ; his. 
4 this WW Grace had, therefore, the option to bequeath 
5 49 it as ſeemed belt to his inclination. The heirs 
tified ſince, were then expettants ; the claims reſted 
boy. on hope, not certainty. The Dutcheſs, ſor 
eined ſo ſhe is now to be ſtyled, figured without 
Pega apprehenſion or controul. She was raiſed 
"of. to the pinnacle of her fate, and for a ver 

4 ub. ſew years did ſne enjoy, that to which the 
oh chicanery of her life had been directed to 
4 len accompliſh, the parade of title without that 
Ln honour which only can ennoble. To im 
Pans pede her in the career of enjoyment, and 
_— finally put an end to all her greatneſs, the 
As Duke of Kingſton died. His will, excluding 
| from every benefit an elder, and preferring a 
re hy younger nephew as his heir in tail, gave riſe 
© 4 to a proſecution of the Dutcheſs, which ended 

a — n in the beggary of her proſecutor, and the 
» "<5" ff exile of herſelf. 
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The demiſe of the Duke of Kingſton was not 


wh. une xpected by thoſe who obſerve the ſeveral 
44 4;ca. i P:/<monitions of the King of Terrors. A para. 
hafety lytic ſtroke is among the harbingers of mortal 
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but a ſhort time, and that time was employed 
by his conſort in journeying his Grace about, 

under the futile idea, by change of air and 
ſituation, of retarding the irreverſible decree 
of Omnipotence. At laſt, when real danger 
ſeemed to threaten, even in the opinion of 
the Dutcheſs, ſhe diſpatched one of her 
ſwifteſt-footed meſſengers to her Solicitor, 

the late Mr. Field, of the Temple, requiring 
his immediate attendance. He obeyed the 
ſummons, and arriving at the houſe, the 
Dutcheſs privately imparted her wiſhes, 

which were, that he would procure the Duke 
to execute; arid be himſelf a ſubſcribing wit- 
neſs, to a will, made without his knowledge, 

and more to the taſte of the Dutcheſs," than 
the one compleated. The difference be- 
tween theſe two wills was this: The Duke 
had bequeathed the income of his eſtates to 
his relict, guring her life, and expreſsly un- 
der condition of her continuing in a ſtate of 
.widowhood. Whether his Grace, in thus 
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Dutcheſs with whatever appeared to be the Nn ({ 
inclination of her deareſt Lord, ſhe could MW a fe 
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not reſiſt the ſeeming opportunity of carry- 
ing her ſecret wiſhes into effect. She did 
not reliſh the Temple of Hymen being ſhut 
againſt her. Earneſtly, therefore, did ſhe 
preſs Mr. Field to have her own will imme- 
diately executed, which left her at perfect 
liberty to give her hand to the conqueror of 
her heart. She was only by ſome years on 
the wrong ſide of fifty; and the celebrated 
Ninon de |” Enclos bloomed at three ſcore, 
and captivated at feventy. Here was an ex- 
ample which every amorous grandmother 
might have in view; and extremely cruel 
would it be, to reftrif ladies ancient only in 
years, from matrimony, as the mean to keep 
their blood within the bounds of decorum. 
The Dutcheſs in her anxiety to have the re- 
ſtraint ſhaken off, had nearly deprived her- 
ſelf of every benefit derivable from the death 


of the Duke. 


Whep Mr. Field was introduced” to his 
Grace; his inteltetts were perceptibly affected. 
He knew the friend who approached him, 
and a tranhent knowledge of their perſons 
was the only indication of mental exertion 
which ſeemed to be left him. Field very 
properly remonſtrated on the impropriety of 
introducing a will, for execution, to a man 


Gn fuch a flate. His remonſtrance occaſioned 


a ſevere reprehenſion from the Dutcheſs, 
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tion he beſtowed on the Engliſh, he acquired: 
the title of the Proteſtant Pope. To ſuch a. 
character, the Dutcheſs was a welcome vi— 
ſitor. Ganganelli treated her with the ut- 
moſt civtlity, gave her, as a Sovereign 
Prince, many privileges, and ſhe was lodged 
in the Palace of One of the Cardinals. Her 
vanity thus gratified, her Grace in return 
treated the Romans with a public ſpedtacle. 
She had built an elegant pleaſure yacht; a 
gentleman, who bad ſerved in the navy, was” 
the commander : under her orders he ſailed 
for Italy, and the veſſel, at conſiderable 
trouble and ſome expence, was conveyed up 
the Tiber. The fight of an Engliſh yacht 
there, was uncommon. H-drew the people 
in crowds to the ſhore; and the applauſe ran 
general through the city. This Nevin to be 
the æra of feſtivity and happineſs ; but while 
the bark floated triumphantly on the undu- 
lations of the Tiber, a buſineſs was tranſaQ- 
ing in England which put an end to all mo- 


mentary bliſs. Mrs. Cradock, a woman mow! | : « 


living; who, in the capacity of a domeſtic} 
had been preſent during. the ceremony of 
marriage between Miſs Chudleigh and Lord 
Briſtol, found herſelf ſo reduced in cireum- 
ſtances, that ſhe applied to Mr. Field for pe- 
cuniary relief. He faw her, and moſt inju- 
dicioufly refuſed her every ſuccour. In vain 
{he urged her diſtreſs, and the abſence af tha 
O3. Dutcheſs;. 
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Dutcheſs, who was the only perſon on whoſe 
munificence ſhe had the juſteſt claim. Field 
was deaf to her entreaties : ſhe then told 
him what was in her power to diſcover. To 
many circumſtances which ſhe related, he 
was an entire ſtranger, and he affected to diſ- 
credit the reſt. Mrs. Cradock ended the 
interview with a menace, that ſhe would 
make the relations of the Duke of Kingſton 
acquainted with every important particular. 
Field ſet her at defiance, and, thus expoſed 
to penury, the was exaſperated to vengeance, 
and inſtantly ſet about the work of ruin. 


His Grace of. Kingſton had borne to his 
grave a marked diflike of one of his nephews. 
His private reaſon was well known to his 
confidential friends. | 
had been in, and went out of the navy. Let 
it ſuffice to ſay, that the Duke choſe him not 
for his heir. He was one of the ſons of 
Lady Francis Pierpont, ſiſter of the Duke of 
Kingſton, conſequently his nephew—but bis 
Grace liked him not. The Gentleman ex- 
cluded his preſumptive heirſhip, joyfully re- 
ceived the information that a method of do- 
ing himſelf ſubſtantial juſtice remained. He 
faw Mrs. Cradock—heard the detail of evi- 
dence which ſhe offered—and, perfectly ſa- 
tisfied as to every iota of the relation being 
true, he, aſſiſted by legal friends, had a bill of 
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indictment for bigamy preferred againſt the 
ſuppoſed widow of the Duke of Kingſton. 

The bill was found —Mr. Field had notice 

of the procedure, and the Dutcheſs was pro-- 
perly adviſed to return inſtantly to England, 
and appear to the indictment to prevent an 
outlawry. The intelligence operated like a 
too powerful electrical ſhock—her nature 
with difficulty ſuſtained it. On recovering the 
little ofher judgment which was left, ſhe drove 
tothe houſe of Mr. Jenkins; a gentleman who 
has acquired a large property by ſmall means, 
commencing with the purchaſe of the little 
finger of a mutilated ftatue, and ending in 
what he now is, the Banker to all Britiſh 
travellers. who vilit the tutelary refidence of 
Saint Peter. 


To baffle art by art, and defeat, by poli- 
cy, that which true wiſdom could not op- 
poſe with a probability of ſucceſs, is the 
cuſtom of every hackneyed practitioner in 
the world, It is owing to their excellence 
in this ſyſtem, that the ſons of earth are ſo 
much wiſer, in their ſeveral generations, 
than the children of light. The Dutcheſs 
of Kingſton was merely a woman of cunning, 
truſting ſolely to her machinations for ſuc- 
ceſs. Hence the barometer of her happineſs 
TY _ © role, 
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role, or was depreſſed, as her multifarious 
manceuvres produced what her chimerical 
fancy termed good, or evil. The ſlighteſt 
check in the career of vanity ; the leaſt failure 
in the accompliſhment of any vain-glorious 
project, occahoned a ſigh. What then muſt 
the proſpect of being compelled to bid fare- 
well to all her greatneſs, have effeed! 
Thoſe leaſt accuſtomed to reflect, are the 
moſt depreſſed by reflection. The attack 
made on the honours of the Dutcheſs, {truck 
alſo at her principles and character. She 
knew, and ſhe felt, that if the whole of her 
conduct ſhould be bared tothe light, a con- 
fummate degree of moral turpitude would ap- 


peat. As to the marriage with his Grgce of 


Kingſton, the folemn opinions of the civi- 
lians might be urged in extenuation; but: 
thoſe opinions were obtained by partial fatts 
only appearing to them. The Earl of Briſtol} 
had boaſted of a marriage. The lady whom 
he had denominated his wife, put him to the 
proof of the marriage; and with perfett ſafety 
ſhe might do this, when ſhe had taken pre- 
vious care to prevent the only witneſs who 
could prove the fact, from.:;giving teſtimony 


in the cauſe. Here was fraud; and if Lord 


Briſtol acquieſced in it, there was colluſion. 
Another thing; — there was certainly extreme 


turpitude in the act of deſtroying the regiſter 


of the marriage with the noble Earl, at one 
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time; and there eas the utmoſt ſordidneſs 
in endeavouring to reſtore ſomething like it, 
when likely to anſwer a ſelfiſh purpoſe. All 
theſe circumſtances of evil' doing afforded 
miſerable themes for reflection; and the pe- 
riod was now arrived, when reflettion came 
with a vengeance at ber heels—byt, alter- 
native there was none. | 


An immediate return to England was the 
ed, and this the 
opponents of the Duchels bad endeavoured 
to prevent, by a ſpecies of artful policy, 
exactly ſuited to he lady with; whom they 
had to deal. Mr. Jenkins was then a banker. 
The Dutcheſs had placed ſecurities in his 
hands, anſwerable for the ſums ſhe might oc- 
cafionally require, He was perieQly iecure 
in any advance he might make; yet, apprizad 
that the Dutcheſs would call on him for mo- 
ney to defray the expence of her journey to 
England, he avoided ſeeing her. On the 
firſt announcement of his not being at home, 
it was paſſed over as a mere unfortunate ac- 
cident ; but on the viſits being repeated, and 
the denzals being as frequent, the condutt 
was juſtly imputed to delign. The ſcheme 
was to delay. the return of the Dutchels, o 
as that an outlawry might be obtained; Wkich. 
in the eye of imagination, appeared the pro- 
bable method of acquiring the eſtates of — 
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late Duke. - This was folly, becauſe tbe 


will of his Grace, in his own hand-writ- 
ing, was ſo guarded, as not to be attack- 
ed with the remoteſt pofſibility of ſucceſs. 
Such, however, was the 1dea; and from 
whatever perſonable motive it originated, 
Mr. Jenkins aſſuredly coincided with. the 
plan. Aware of this, the Dutcheſs was in- 
ceſſant in her applications; and finding all 
her efforts to ſee Mr. Jenkins fail, ſhe pock- 
eted a brace of piſtols, returned to his 


houſe, and receiving the uſual anſwer that 


he was not-at home, ſhe fat on the fteps of 
his door, and declared her determined re- 
ſolution there to remain until he returned, 
were it for a week, month, or year. - She 


knew that buſineſs would compel his return; 
and finding it impraQticable any longer to 


elude an enterview, Mr. Jenkins appeared! 
As the Dutcheſs poſſeſſed that bleſſed gilt 
of utterance, for which ladies of ſpirit are 
ſometimes ſo eminently famous, it may be 
ſuppoſed that the converſation with the ban- 
ker was not of the mildeſt kind. Money was 
demanded, not aſked. A little prevarication 
enſued ; but the produttiqp of a piſtol ſerved 
as the molt powerſul mode of rcafoning : the 
neceſſary was obtained, and the Dutchels in- 
{tantly quitted Rome. 
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We are now to behold the object of our 
ſuccinct detail, in a light pitiable in the ex- 
treme. About to combat a proſecution, the 
event of which, the monitor within muſt in- 
form the culprit would be fatal; a ſeries of 
refleQtions, and each accompanied by a cen- 
ſure, crowding on the mind, and putting the 
perturbed ſpirits on the rack of painful ſen- 
{ation ; attended only by domeſtics, and want- 
ing the conſolation ofa friend, each pace was 
a nearer approach to miſery, and every hour 
only the anticipation of future woe. This 
was enough to overpower nature ; nor will 
it be deemed ſurprizing, that under ſuch 
oppreſſive circumſtances, the health of the 
Dutcheſs ſhould be violently attacked. Her 


journey was retarded before ſhe reached the 


Alps. A violent fever ſeemed to ſeize on 
her vitals. From that ſhe recovered, to the 
altoniſhment of ber attendants. An abceſs 
then formed in her ſide, which rendering it 
impoſſible for her to endure the motion of 
a carriage, a kind of a litter was provid- 
ed, in which ſhe gently travelled. In 
this ſituation, nature was relieved by the 
breaking: of the abſceſs; and after a te- 
diouſly painful journey, the Dutcheſs reach- 
ed Calais At that place ſhe made à pauſe, 
and there it was that her apprehenfion got the 
better of her reaſon. In idea ſhe was fet- 


tered and incarcerated in the worſt cell of 
the worlt priſon in London. She was to- 
. tally 
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tally ignorant of the þailable nature of her 
offence, and by conſequence expetted the 
utmoſt to be imagined. Colonel Weſt, a 
brother of the late Lord Delaware, whom 
the Dutcheſs had known in England, became 


her principal affociate ; but he was not law- 
yer ſufficient to ſatisfy her doubts. 


By the means of former connections, and 
through a benevotence in his own nature, 
the Earl of Mansfield had a private inter- 


courſe with the Dutchefs. Without men- 
tioning the place of meeting, ſuffice it to 


obſerve, that this venerable Peer, who, hav- 


ing nearly finiſhed his courſe, is now ſub- 
liming in ſpirit preparatory to the fruition of 
celeſtial happmeſs, condutted himſelf in a 
manner which did honour to his heart and 


character. Her ſpirits ſoothed, and her fu- 


tile apprehenſions removed by the interview, 
the Dutcheſs embarked for Dover, landed, 


drove poſt to Kingſton-Houſe, and found 


friends ping both zeal and alacrity in 
Ver cauſe. 


The preſent Duke of Newcaſtle was ſtea- 


-dily devoted to her welfare. The Dukes of 


Ancaſter and Portland teſtified their fincere 
good wiſhes; Lord Mountſtuart ſhewed, in 
numerous inſtarces, his kindneſs; and there 


ehe not weng a circle of other diftin- 
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The proſecution, and conſequent. trial of 


the Dutcheſs, becoming objects of magnitude, 
the public curioſity and expettatiun were 


proportionably excited. The Dutcheſs had, 
through life, diſtinguiſhed herſelf as a moſt 
eccentric charatter. Her turn of mind was 
original, and many of her actions were with- 
out a parallel. Even when ſhe moved in the 
ſphere of amuſement, it was in a ſtyle_pecu- 
liarly her own. If others invited admiration 
by a partial diſplay of their charms, at a maſ- 
querade, ſhe at once threw off the veil, - and 
ſet cenſure at defiance. Thus at a midniglit 
aſſembly, where Bacchus revelled, and the 
altars of Venus were encircled by the vota- 
ries of Love, the Dutcheſs, then denominated 
Mils Chudleigh, appeared almoſt in the nn- 
adorned ſimplicity of primitive nature. Whe- 
ther to demonſtrate how nearly ſhe was allied 
to her anceſtreſs, Eve, before the ſall; or, 
whether from a religious vencration of the 
cuſtoms which prevailed in Eden; whatever 


was her motive, certain it is, that ſhe was 


every thing but naked; and yet, like our 
firſt parents, ſhe was not aſhamed. Thus er- 


ratic in her nature, the dilemma into which 
ſhe was thrown by the pending proſecution, 


was ſcarcely more than might be expetted 
to happen to ſuth a charatter. She had, in a 
manner, invited the diſgrace, by, neglecting 
the means of preventing it. Mrs. Cradock, 

SW | the 


call her, ſhould have had the aſſurance to re- 
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the only exiſting evidence againſt her, had 
perſonally ſolicited a maintenance for the 
remaining years of her liſe. On a certain 
annual ſtipend being ſettled on her, ſhe had 
voluntarily offered to retire to her native 
village, and never more intrude. This offer 
was rejected by the Dutcheſs, who would 
only conſent to allow her twenty pounds a 
year, on condition of her ſequeſtering her- 
{elf in ſome place near the Peak of Derbyſhire. 
This the Dutcheſs conſidered as a molt libe- 
ral offer; and, ſhe expreſſed her aſtoniſh- 
ment that the Old Devil, as ſhe uſed to 


jet it. To her coſt in purſe, and to her 
agony in mind, it was rejected with the ut- 
molt ſcorn, and ſhe who was refuſed a paltry 
pittance, except on condition of baniſhment 
for life, might afterwards have received 
thouſands to abſcond. The impulſe of fear 
would produce what the feelings of humanity 
never could call forth. 


From the moment in which the recogni- 
zances for the appearance of the Dutcheſs 
were entered into, a ſcene of law diſcloſed 
itſelf, Books of caſes were purchaſed in 
abundance, precedents were blotted with ink, 
the pages doubled down, and pins ftuck. in 
The ſeveral notes of reference. Inſtead of 
travelling like a Jew pedlar with a eg 2" 
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box at her back, Taylor's: Elements of Ci 11 


„ had Law, Coke's Inſtitutes, ſome hiſtory of the 
"Ir the Privileges of Peers to be doubly married, or 
ertain Ia volume of the State Trials, garniſhed the 
1e had coach in which the Dutcheſs drove from his: 
native Grace of Newcaſtle to Mr. Armſtrong, the 
s offer Wl Sherift's officer. By the Gentlemen of the 
would long robe, as it may be naturally ſuppoſed, 
unds a the Dutcheſs was ſurrounded, and fo chari- 
g her- W tably were they diſpoſed, that they gave her 
hire. WM every conſolation ſhe could with. The Ci- 
t libe. WM vilians were armed at all points to prove, 
-oniſh- chat a ſentence of their courts was an effec- 
ſed to tual bar to the admiſſion of evidence. Like 
to re- Fate, an eccleſiaſtical decree was irrevocable. 
to ber The common lawyers on the other hand 
he ut- Ml ſmiled, or affected to ſmile, at the ideaof a * 
paltry W conviction. It was a mere phantom con- 
hment jured up in the hour of diſmay for the pur- 
ceived WW poſe of affrighting. Under theſe aſſurances, 
»f fear MW the Dutcheſs was as quiet as the troubleſome 


Monitor in her boſom would give permiſſion, 
When a gentle hint of poſhble danger was 
ſuggeſted by any of the diſintereſted 12 


manity 


cogni-¶ the mercenary Many inſtantly ſoothe 

atcheſs into peace. 

[cloſed | | 

fed in Reconciled, therefore, in ſome meaſure, 

think, MW to the encounter, her repoſe was on a 

uck. in MW ſudden interrupted by the late celebrated 

tead of M Mr. Sam. Foote, then manager of the 
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Haymarket Theatre. Mixing, as this gen- 
tleman did, in the firſt circles of faſhion, he 


was perfectly acquainted with the leading 


tranſactions of the life of her Grace of 
Kingſton. . Beſides this, he had received 
much inſtruftion, and that of a private kind, 
ſrom ſome perſon who had lived in the 
houſe with her: and poſſeſſing it, Foote re- 
ſolved to make ſomething of what he thus 
knew. He had written a piece, entitled, 
A Trip to Calais.“ The TOs were hu- 
mourous, the charaQter of the Dutcheſs was 
moſt admirably drawn, and the effect was 
accompliſhed; which was, that ſhe ſhould 
ſee and be aſhamed of herſelf. The real 
deſign of Foote was, to obtain a conſiderable 
ſum of money from her Grace, for ſuppreſſing 
the piece. An indifferent perſon had with 
this view communicated to the Dutcheſs, 
that the Theatre would open with this co- 
medy. This was intended to alarm, and it 
did effeAually, alarm her. She procured 
from Mr. Foote a peruſal of the piece ; but 
ſo much did her Grace diſlike her own 
pifture, that ſhe determined, if poſſible, to 
prevent the expoſure of it to public view. 
As the ſatiriſt had no objetton to ſelling it, 
the inclined to be the purchaſer. Foote de- 
manded two thouſand pounds. She offered 
him fourteen, then ſixteen hundred pounds: 


but this yielding only induced Foote to 


think 
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* think that he ſhould finally ſucceed, until by 


he graſping at too much, he overſtood his 
ding market, and loſt every thing. The critical 
- of period in which Mr, Foote made his at- 
ved tempt to extort from the Dutcheſs the enor- 
ind, mous ſum above-mentioned, was ſuch as to 

the intereſt every friend in her behalf. His 
re- Grace of Newcaſtle was conſulted. The 
thus Chamberlain of the Houſehold was apprized 
tled, of the circumſtance :- He ſent for the manu- 
 hu- ſcript copy of the © Trip to Calais,” peruſed 
| Was and cenſured it. Beſide theſe * other 


was powerful aids, the Dutcheſs called in juriſ- 
ould prudential advice. The ſages of the robe 
real were conſulted, their opinions were That 
able the piece was a malicious libel, and that 
ling „ ſhould it be repreſented, a ſhort-hand 
with ** writer ought to be employed by the 


heſs, Dutcheſs to attend on the night of repre- 
| 9 ** ſentation to minute each offenfive paſlage, . 
nd it * as the ground work of a proſecution.” 


ured This advice was followed by the Dutcheſs, 
but and Blanchard, the ſhort-hand writer, was 


OWN WW retained. Whether Foote received private 
By. intimation of the ſcheme, or whether he 
Fes found his attempt on the purſe of the Dutch- 


gt, efs excite the diſpleaſure of thoſe whoſe fa- 


: ves vours were of conſequence to him, he began 
A 5 do be intimidated. The proof which he gave 
15 0 of it was, a denial that he ever had made ſo 


exorbitant a demand as two thouſand pounds 
hink D 3 P for 
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for the ſuppreſſion of the piece. But an 


affidavit voluntarily made by the Rev. Mr. 


| Foſter, a clergyman of reſpettability, ſo com- 


pletely refuted this denial of Mr. Foote's, 
as not to leave it in the power of ingenuity 
to retort. Thus defeated in point of fact, 


Foote found himſelf baffled alſo in point 
of deſign. The Chamberlain would not 

. the piece to be repreſented. 
i 


So 
ttle did Foote reliſh the deprivation of the 
1600l. originally offered by the Dutchels, 


that he opened a new negociation with her, 
cauſing it to be intimated, * That it was in 


bis power to publiſh, if not to perform; 
* but that were his expences reimburſed, 


(and the ſum which her Grace had for— 
* merly offered him would do the buſineſs) 
„ he would deſiſt.” This intimation being 
"communicated to the Dutcheſs, ſhe did in 
this, as in too many caſes, aſk the opinion of 


her friends, with a ſecret determination to 


follow her own. Foote finding that ſhe be- 


gan to yield, preſſed his deſire inceſſantly; 
and the had actually provided bills to the 
amount of 1600l. which ſhe would have gi- 
ven Foote, but for the following circum- 
ſtance: The late Earl of Peterborough, the 
'Rev. Mr. Foſter, Mr. Field the Solicitor, 
and Dr. Schomberg, - remarkable for having 
been pilloried for a libel againſt the preſent 
government; were alternately conſulted, = 
185 they 
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t an they ſeverally reprobated the demand as'a 
Mr. ſcandalous impoſitgon, with which it would 
om- be weakneſs to comply. His Grave of An- 
Dte's, calter, and the Rey. Mr. Jacklon, who was 
1ity at that time Editor of a political paper in 
fakt, lome eſtimation, coincided likewile in the 
point above opinion, Mr. Foſter, the proper 
not Chaplain of the Dutcheſs, was then ſolicited 
—80 to wait on Mr. Foote, but profeſſing bimſelf 
f the to be too far advanced in vears to enter the 
:hels, field of literary combat, Mr. Jackſon con- 
her, ſented to be the champion. Aſter the uſual 
as in ceremonies, Mr. Jackſon told Mr. Foote, 
orm ; © That he came as a friend of the Dutcheſs's, 
irſed, and wiſhed to be favoured with a catego- 
| for- „ rical anſwer to this queſlioff; Whether he 
inels) „ meant to publiſh the piece, called A 
being © Trip to Calais?” Mr. Foote was about to 
lid in enter into a long detail reſpecting the vaſt 2 
ion of expence which had been incurred, when 
ion to Mr. J. interrupted him thus; © If, Sir. you 
he be- mean, by informing me of the expence, to 5 
antly ; intimate an expettation that the whole; or - 
to the any part of it, ſhould be defrayed by the : 
ve gl- © Dutcheſs, I fairly tell you that you will | 
rcum— find yourſelf miſtaken; ſhe will not give 1 
h, the * you one guinea.” Foote endeavoured to 


icitor, turn this off by a laugh, and inſtead of reply- ?- 
having ing to the point, he begged Mr. J. would | 
reſent hear him read a letter, which he had written 
d, and to the Earl of Hertford, then Chamberlain, 


they com- 
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complaining of the bardſhip of prohibiting 
the repreſentation of a piece, merely becaufe 
fome lady of quality might ſuppoſe herſelf 
ridiculed for pinning her tucker awry. There 
was point, wit, and brilliancy in the letter, 
but it was not an anſwer to the queſtion, 
Mr. ]. wiſhed Mr. Foote a good morning, 
and was about to retire, when Foote put his 
hand on his ſhoulder and faid, What! and 
** ſo Iam to be attacked if I publiſh The 
„Trip to Calais.” Mr. Jackſon replied, 
© The publication will be an attack from 
„you, Mr. Foote, the effect of which, I, as 
* the friend of the Dutcheſs, will do my ut- 
** moſt to prevent.” Here the interview 
ended. —Foote, however, {till wiſhed to have 
matters compromiſcd, and a meeting to take 
place. To accompliſh this he addreſſed a 
letter to the Dutcheſs, which ſlated, ** That 
he was ready to have every thing adjuſted.” 
This letter gave the Dutcheſs a triumph. 
There was conceſſion in every line. She ſent 
for Mr. Jackſon; thanked him ten thouſand 
times for his interference; declared that he 
had ſaved her 1600l. She deſired him in 
her name, to anſwer Foote's letter, and pub- 
liſh both. This he declined, alledging that 
a newſpaper-controverſy would degrade her. 
She, however, thought otherwiſe. The letter 
of Mr. Foote, her Grace's own anſwer, a 


the rejoinder of the wit, conſequently, ap- 
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earcd. In the latter piece Foote compared 
the Dutcheſs to the Weeping Widow re- 


zowned in ancient ſtory, converted her weeds 
into canonicals for Mr, Jackſon, and applied 


the following quoted line, as applicable to 
her ſuppoſed amorous condition : 


“ So mourn'd the dame of Epheſus her Love,” 


While the Dutcheſs, openly affecting a 


moſt earneſt deſire to have the trial aecele- 


rated, was, however, ſecretly employed in 
trying every firatagem, to elude the mea- 


ſures taken againſt her; a favourable oppor- 
tunity offered, which had ſhe embraced, her 


purpoſe would have been accompliſhed. The 
critical moment thus preſented itſelf : It be- 
came a matter of debate, in the Houſe of 
Peers, on account of the expence which 
would be incurred by the ES whether 
the trial of her Grace ſhould, or ſhould not, 
be carried on in Weſtminſter-hall ? Lord 
Mansfield thus delivered his ſentiments : 
** But the arguments about the place of trial, 
** ſuggeſt to my mind a queſtion as to the 
** propriety of any trial at all. Cui Bono ? 
„What utility is to be obtained ſuppoſe a 
** conviction to be the reſult? The Lady 
makes your Lordſhips a cure, and you 
return a bow.” The tendency of the ob- 
fervation was extremely perceptible ; and 
aware of the private influence which Lord 

Mansficld 
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Mansfield had at the time, it was apprehend- 
ed that he might ſo exert it, as to defeat, by 
ſome means or other, the purpoſe aimed at.— 
An hint was privately conveyed, that the ſum 
of ten thouſand pounds would ſatisfy every 
expetlation, and put an end to the proſecu- 
tion. This hint ſhe rejeQted with an air of 
inſult. From Dr. Collier, the Civilian, to 
Mr. Wallace, the Counſel, the language uni— 
formly held was, © That the Dutcheſs had 
not any thing to fear.” Under theſe aſſur- 
ances of ſafety, the Dutcheſs aſſumed an in- 
difference about the buſineſs which but ill 
accorded with her fituation: ſtill, however, 
ſhe_did not abandon her manceuvering. On 
the, contrary, at the moment in which ſhe 
bad claimed her privilege as a Peereſs, and 
petitioned for a ſpeedy trial, ſhe was bulied 
in a ſcheme to get hold of the principal evi- 
dence, Mrs. Cradock, and prevail on ber to 
quit the kindgom. Foiled, however, in this 
project, which had a plauſible aſpect of ſuc. 
ceſs, the only meaſure left was, the beſt poſ- 
ſible arrangement of matters preparatory for 
the trial. 


On the 15th day of April, 1776, the buſinefs came on 
in Weſtminſter-hall, It was of five days continuance, 
and the principal object argued was, the admiſſion, or 
not, of a ſentence, of the Spiritual Court, in a ſuit for 
jactitation of marriage, fo as to ſtop the proof of a mar: 
riage, in an indictment for Polygamy. The Judges de- 
ciding againſt the admiſſion of ſuch a ſœmcnce in bar to 

| evidence, 
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end- 
it, by evidence, che fact of the two marriages was maſt clearly 
ty — proved, and a* conviction, of courſe, followed, His 


> ſunt Grace of Kingſton's will having been drawn up with 
ſuch legal caution, that although the law had declared 
flecu- for lifey the great revenues left her by his Grace. 


iir of The ſolemn buſineſs being concluded, the- agen 
had a plan in embryo to confine the Counteſs of Briſtol 


e uni- (for ſo, after conviction, ſhe 'in reality was) to this coun- 
ſs had y; and to have her deprived of her perſonal property. 
Ml; A writ of“ Ne exeat regno” was preparing, of which 
alur- me Lady received private notice, and being adviſed in- 
an in- ſtantaneouſly to leave the kingdom, ſhe drove poſt to 
gut ill Dover, from whence ſhe was conveyed, in the firſt open 
ever boat that could be hired, to Calais. As it was the lot 
0 of the Dutcheſs, for ſo ſhe muſt {till be ſtyled, for the 

8. n axe of uniformity in the narrative, to be porpetually on 
ch ſhe Ne remove, ſome incidents had r at Rome, 


s, and which rendered it neceſſary for her once more to viſit 
buſlied chat renowned city. Her ſtay, however, at the metro- 
1 polis, of the Holy See was but ſhort, as not many weeks 
at evVt- had elapſed from the time of her departure, till that of 
ber to her arrival again at Calais. The expeditious commu- 
in this {Woication between Calais and England, afforded her 
of ſuc. {Grace the earlieſt intelligence ſhe could wiſh. relative to 
Kol the proceedings of her opponents. Their buſineſs was 
ent POL now, if poſſible, to ſet aſide the will of the Duke of 
LOTY for Kingſton, There was not a probability of their ſue- 
<a vg in the attempt, but ſtill the attempt was to be 

made, 


came on Previous to her Trial, the Dutchefs had formed a de- 
MNUance, Wen to viſit Peterſburgh. A ſhip had been built for her, 
hon, or En which was a drawing-room, and every ſplendid ac- 
a ſuit for ommodation. It was ordered to Calais; and the ar- 
of * * angement of the ſuite depending on the will of the 
Judges "" WPutcheſs, a whimſical aſſemblage of characters were 
© in at oplended. The voyage being favourable, ſhe ſoon 

ev ichencteached Peterſburgh, Her arrival being — 


her ſecond marriage void, yet ſhe continued to enjoy 
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the Empreſs diſpenſing with public forms, reccived her 
with great-politeneſs and condeſcenſion. Notwithſtand- 
ing, however, ſeveral, marked favours of her Majeſty to 
the Dutcheſs, vet the latter could not be ſatisfied, unleis 
admitted among the number of thoſe ladies at the Court 


of. r who wear the picture of the 8 as 


the enften of an Order. But it was an invariable rule 
that foreigners could not be admitted. This diſappoint- 
ment in ambition occaſioned a reſolution to quit the ca- 
pital of her Imjerial Majeſty of Ruſſia. 


The wil of his Grace of Kingſton r&civing every 


.conhrmation which the Courts of Jullice could give; 


10 Aiſÿipate, rather than properly expend, the income of 
his eſtates, appemed to be the ruling paſſioa of her life. 
Jo the career of vanity there is not an end: And thu; 
proceeding from enterprize to enterprize, the hour ar- 
rived in which the Dutcheſs would not be permitted a 


longer reſident of our lower world, She was at dinner, 


when her ſervants ſuddenly communicating to her a 

icce of bad news, ſhe flew into a violent paſſion, and 
in the agitation of her mind and body, her Grace burſt 
an internal blood veſſel. Even this, however, ſhe ap- 


peared to have ſnrmounted, until a few days afterwards, 


on the morning of the 26th of Auguſt, when, about to 
r ſe from her bed, a ſervant endeavoured at diſſuaſion. 
The Dutcheſs, however, roſe—walked about the ſaloon 
by the aid of her ſecretary—drank two glaſſes of Ma- 
dzira, and afterwards faid “ I will lay on the couch. 
can ſleep, and after a ſleep I ſhall be entirely recovered.” 
She {at on the conch, a female having hold of each 
hand. In this ſituation, ſhe ſoon appeared to have tal 
len into a ſound ſleep, until the woman found her hana 


were rang for, and the Dutcheſs was found-to have ex 
pired, as the wearied labourer ſinks into the arms 0! 
reſt; The Dutcheſs was born in 1720; conſequent!) 


ſhe was 68 years of age. 
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